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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. Scott, 
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A NOTE ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS FOLLOWING MILIA 

It seems very surprising that in the various standard school reference 
grammars, as well as in the standard first-year Latin books, there is a general 
misconception, or at least a general failure to state clearly the niceties, of the 
constructions following milia. D'Ooge's Latin for Beginners is typical when 
it says (331, b): "Milk, a thousand, in the singular is usually an indeclinable 
adjective, but in the plural it is a declinable noun and takes the partitive 
genitive." Some, such as Hale, avoid definitely classifying the genitive, but 
in every case within my observation, when it was classified, it was called a 
partitive. 

The same thing is true of the reference grammars. In Bennett the discus- 
sion of milia and its genitive is immediately followed by a cross-reference to 
the genitive of the whole, which usage is illustrated by the example: duo milia 
peditum. Allen and Greenough use the same illustration. Others, it is true, 
notably Harkness and Hale-Buck, do not commit themselves as to the classifica- 
tion of the genitive, contenting themselves merely with the statement that 
milia is followed by the genitive of the objects enumerated. 

To me it is quite clear that milia is followed, not by one, but by two 
constructions, exactly alike in form, but entirely different in underlying 
meaning. Take, for example, the phrase duo milia virorum, where the meaning 
is the exact counterpart of centum viri, where the number of men is exactly the 
number taken, and hence there can be no partition. If Harkness is right 
when, in discussing the partitive with ordinary numerals, he says (397, 2, 
note): "In good prose the Genitive is not used when the two words refer to 
the same number of objects, even tho of be used in English," then this cannot 
be a partitive genitive, but is rather a genitive of composition, with milia 
considered as a unit, not as a number of units. It may be said, of course, 
that virorum refers to all the men in the world, and so still represents the " whole 
of which a part is taken." But it is possible to find, as in Bellum Gallicum, 
I, 29, "Quarum omnium rerum summa erat capitum Helvetiorum milia 
CCLXHI," passages where such an argument cannot possibly apply. Even 
if such refutation were not possible, the argument would apply equally well 
to the phrase, multitudo puerorum, which Hale cites (First Year Latin Book, 
386) as an example of genitive of composition. To that analogy it might 
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be objected that multitude) is a concrete noun, whereas milia is not. But it 
is clear that milia represented to the Roman mind a much more concrete 
conception than thousand does to us, for Caesar frequently applies adjectives 
directly to it without the interposition of another noun, as, for example, 
Bellum Gallicum, II, 4: "hos posse conficere armata milia centum." 

On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious that milia, like every other 
cardinal numeral, may be followed by a true partitive genitive, in a case where 
the two words plainly do not refer to the same number of objects. But it 
must be equally obvious that this is not the same construction as where the 
following genitive merely names the objects enumerated. 

George Dumas Stout 
Lake Forest College 



ANTIGONUS AND THE HOMERIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE TEEBAIS 

Wilamowitz in Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 353, says: " Antigonos von 
Karystos im Wunderbuche citirt als homerisch die Thebais." It is to be 
noted that this brief sentence asserts two things: first, the Thebais is quoted; 
second, it is quoted as Homeric. This is repeated in Christ-Schmid. 

The quotation to which Wilamowitz refers is in xxv. 

Wtv $fj\ov Kal 6 itomjti)j rd dpvKKobntvov typaif'W 

irovKbiroSos &s rixvov !xw kv crifitci 6vu6v, 
roXaiv h<l>apn6£€ip. 

The only possible reason for assuming that these words are regarded as Homeric 
is found in the words 6 itohjt^s. Just thirty-four lines previous there is a verse 
from Hesiod in regard to the polyp, yet the name of the poet is not given, but 
as the verse is in the Works and Days, the authorship is not in doubt. 

Athenaeus vii. 317, A, has a quotation based on the passage in xxv, but 
says the name of the author is not known. 

The only reason that Wilamowitz assigns it to Homer is found in the use of 
6 iroitfrffi, which is no reason at all, for although that phrase is used generally 
in regard to Homer, it is because Homer is regularly the only poet quoted. 

Professor Howes has shown, Harvard Studies, VI, 153 S., that hardly 
any poet but Homer is quoted by Plato; and Kenyon, Jour. Hel. Studies 
(1919), pp. 1 ff., says that of the papyrus fragments found in Egypt 270 are 
Homeric, while all the other classical writers previously known furnish but 
200, and Demosthenes, who is second, has but 30, while Plato comes third 
with only 20. 

Although Homer is pre-eminently the author quoted by Plato and would 
thus be 6 tomjt^s, he is not the only poet to have that title, for in the Laws 
001A, Hesiod is referred to simply as d iroMjrfc, with no other limiting word, 
but there can be no doubt that Hesiod is meant, for the quotation given is in 
the extant works of that poet. 



